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WORLD  HOG  NUMBERS  SHOW  DECLINE  1/ 


At  the  beginning  of  1944  there  were  about  280  million  head  of  swine  in  the  world,  and 
preliminary  indications  point  to  255  million  or  less  at  the  start  of  1945.  This  would  place 
world  inventories  at  the  beginning  of  1945  around  10  percent  below  the  5-year,  1936-1940, 
average,  and  13  percent  below  the  record  levels  at  the  beginning  of  1940.  Much  of  the  de- 
cline during  1944  took  place  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  While  numbers  in  continental 
Europe  that  year  declined  by  about  2.7  million  head,  the  reduction  there  was  largely  offset 
by  increases  elsewhere.  Small  increases  during  1944  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  New 
Zealand,  and  some  improvement  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


World  swine  numbers  averaged  284  mil- 
lion during  the  5  years,  1936-1940.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  this  pe- 
riod, inventories  stood  at  294  million  head. 
This  was  probably  the  record  year  for  the 
world  as  a  whole,  with  numbers  for  all  con- 
tinents excepting  Asia  nearly  equaling  or 
exceeding  the  average.  The.  recently  com- 
piled total  for  1944  is  5  percent  below 
the  1940  numbers,  but  only  1.4  percent  below 
the  5- year  average  for  1936-1940.  Sharp 
changes  have  taken  place  in  hog  numbers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Drastic  declines  occurred  in  enemy- 
occupied  areas,  but  up  to  the  beginning  of 
1944  these  were  largely  balanced  by  an  ex- 
pansion in  hog  raising  in  countries  out- 
side of  the  conflict  areas  and  close  to  the 
available  supplies  of  feed. 

Record  hog  numbers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  1944  served 
to  hold  world  numbers  close  to  pre-war  lev- 
els and  boosted  the  total  for  North  America 
to  103  million  head,  as  compared  to  75  mil- 
lion in  1940  and  a  10-year,  1931-1940,  aver- 
age of  64  million.  The  record  number  in 
1944  for  North  America  constituted  three- 
eighths  of  the  estimated  world  total.  Num- 
bers increased  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  26.4  million  head  in  the  2  years 
following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
during  1944  they  declined  by  25  million  head. 

As  hog  numbers  in  Canada  show  signs 
of  dropping  still  lower,  and  if  the  decline 
in  the  United  States  is  not  definitely  ar- 
rested, numbers  in  these  two  countries  at 
the  end  of  1945  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
above  the  1940  levels,  while  at  the  same 
time  world  numbers  will  be  running  about 
42  million  head  under  those  of  1940.  About 
1/  A  complete  report  on  world  hog  numbers  in 
T944  and  outlook  for  1945. is  available  upon 
request  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural  Relations . 


31  million  of  this  drop  from  1940  can  be 
accounted  for  by  continental  Europe,  ex- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  basis  of  information  at  present 
available,  hog  numbers  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
beginning  of  1944  are  estimated  at  52.7 
million  head.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  23.3  million  or  31  percent  from  pre-war 
numbers  of  76.0  million  head  in  the  period 
1936-1940.  Declines  ranged  up  to  60  and 
70  percent  in  fought-over  areas  and  in  areas 
largely  dependent  upon  imported  feed.  Nor- 
mally, continental  Europe,  excluding  the 
Soviet  Union,  possesses  about  26  percent  of 
the  world  swine,  but  the  wartime  declines 
have  reduced  its  portion  of  the  total  to 
slightly  under  19  percent. 

During  1944,  swine  numbers  in  Europe 
declined  by  about  2.7  million  head  and  an- 
ticipated additional  reductions  in  1945 
in  areas  in  Central  Europe  will  probably 
offset  any  slight  gains  in  countries  more 
favorably  situated.  Definite  lack  of  feed 
grains  and  uncertainty  in  connection  with 
imports  and  distribution  of  feedstuffs  will 
limit  increases  in  countries  otherwise  fa- 
vorably situated  to  increase  numbers.  Feed 
and  not  breeding  stock  is  the  limiting  fac- 
tor. With  lower  acreages  of  grains  in- 
dicated over  much  of  the  Continent  for  this 
year,  the  possibilities  are  remote  of  great- 
ly improving  during  the  next  year  the  output 
of  the  type  of  feed  usually  consumed  by  hogs. 

Under  these  existing  conditions,  the 
number  of  hogs  for  the  Continent,  excluding 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  beginning  of  1946 
will  probably  fall  to  48  or  49  million  head, 
as  compared  to  45.5  million  in  1919,  the 
first  year  after  World  War  I.  During  World 
War  I,  1913  to  1919,  hog  numbers  in  Europe 
fell  from  67.2  to  45.5  million  head,  or  a 
decline  of  32.3  percent. 
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HOGS!    Numbers  in  important  producing  areas,   1945  with  comparisons  a/ 


COUNTRY  OR  AREA 


AVERAGE 


931-  1935:  1936-  1940 


1938 


1940 


1944 


1945 


; : Thousands 

North  America  bj  62,394 

Europe  (Excluding  Soviet  Union)  .:  79,921 

United  Kingdom  ...............  i :  3, 739 

Eire  1,064 

Continental  Europe  ...  i  ......  i : :  75,118 

Soviet  Union    .................. i :  13, 200 

Australia  ...................... i :  1,121 

New  Zea land  601 

Argentina  ...................... i :  3,  769 

Brazil                                                   :  22,640 

Group  total  dj   ...............  i  :  183, 646 

Estimated  world  total  286,500 


Thousands 
57 , 367 
81,392 
4,380 
978 
76,034 
23,900 
1,242 
753 
3,674 
23,224 


Thousands  ■ 
53,030  : 
81,395  : 
4,  383  : 
959  '  : 
76,053:: 
25,700  : 
1,100  : 
756  : 
3,  381  : 
22,496  : 


Thousands : 

70,953  : 

82,782  : 

4, 106  : 

1,049  : 
77,627 

23,200  : 

1,455  : 

714  : 

4,000  : 

23,700  : 


Thousands 
99,325 
54,978 
1,875 
381 
52,722 

si 

1,747 
581 

7,500 
cj 


Thousands 
74,307 
52, 688 
2,300 
388 
50,000 
c/ 

1,700 
695 

7,000 
cj 


191,552 
283,  500 


187,858 
280 , 600 


206,804 
293, 600 


202,631 
279,600 


177,490 
254,400 


De- 


Compiled  in  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  official  sources  and  unofficial 
estimates. 

a/  Data    relate   as   nearly  as  possible    to  Jai 
cember  or  late   fall,    are  thrown  over   to  the 
b/  United  States,    Mexico,    and  Canada. 
eV  Estimates  included  in  total. 

3"/  Exclusive  of  China,    above  group    represents   about  90  percent  of   the  world  hog  population. 


inuary    1  of   each  year.      End-of-year  estimate: 
following  year   for  comparisons. 


As  with  continental  Europe,  pig  keep- 
ing in  the  British  Isles  declined  sharply 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  June 
1944  hog  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to- 
taled 1,875,000  head,  only  slightly  above 
the  wartime  low  of  1,829,000  registered  in 
June  1943.  At  these  levels,  numbers  were 
only  about  one-half  of  the  1931-1935  average 
of  3,739,000  and  43  percent  of  the  1936-1940 
average  of  4,380,000  head.  Nearly  a  25- 
percent  improvement  is  in  prospect  by  June 
1945,  with  a  further  increase  the  following 
year  likely  as  a  result  of  improvement  in 
feed  rations  from  June  onward,  as  announced 
by  the  British  Government  on  April  21,  1945. 

In  Eire,  hog  numbers  have  steadily 
declined  since  1940.  Loss  of  imports  of 
food  and  feed  grains  has  caused  a  decline 
to  381,000  head  in  1944  from  a  1936-1940 
average  of  978,000.  This  decline  to  39 
percent  of  pre-war  has  probably  been  ex- 
ceeded only  in  the  Netherlands.  Numbers  of 
hogs  on  hand  in  Eire  on  January  1,  1945, 
totaled  387,500,  only  a  slight  improvement 
over  1944. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  hogs  were  sharply 
reduced  between  1938  and  1944.  Military 
operations  caused  a  serious  decline  in  oc- 
cupied areas  and  the  need  for  grains  for 
human  consumption  in  other  areas  hindered 
hog  raising.     Continued  shortages  of  feed 


grains  and  limited  distributions  of  breeding 
stock  in  surplus  feed  areas  have  probably 
prevented  much  improvement  in  numbers  since 
the  beginning  of  1944.  These  same  factors 
will  prevent  any  rapid  improvement  in  the 
immediate  future.  Steps  to  restore  cattle 
numbers,  which  can  utilize  pastures  and 
rough  feedstuffs,  and  the  development  of 
poultry  flocks,  will  both  probably  take 
precedent  over  restoration  of  hog  numbers. 
Hog  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past 
30  years  have  averaged  about  20  million  head 
and  have  exceeded  23  million  only  four  times. 
The  lowest  winter  level  was  reached  in  1932, 
with  numbers  at  10.9  million,  and  the  high- 
est in  1938  with  25.7  million  head. 

Total  swine  numbers  in  South  America 
in  1944  were  estimated  at  37.6  million  head, 
in  comparison  to  a  1936-1940  average  of 
31.2  million.  The  increase  occurred  largely 
in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  where  about  88 
percent  of  the  hogs  of  South  America  are 
concentrated.  Brazil's  hog  population  aver- 
aged 23.2  million  during  the  1936-1940  pe- 
riod. This  number  is  estimated,  on  the 
basis  of  slaughterings,  to  have  increased 
to  25.5  million  in  1944.  Hog  production  in 
Brazil  has  been  stimulated  by  the  strong 
demand  for  meat  and  the  insufficient  supply 
of  beef  to  fill  the  demand.  While  the  trend 
in  hog  numbers  has  been  upward   since  the 
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beginning  of  the  war,  a  short  corn  crop 
in  1944-45,  due  to  drought  conditions,  will 
tend  to  limit  any  further  increase  in  1945. 

In  Argentina,  hog  numbers  averaged 
3.7  million  head  for  the  1936-1940  period, 
but  with  abundant  feed  supplies  available 
and  a  good  demand  for  meat,  numbers  in- 
creased rapidly  between  1940  and  1944.  On 
the  basis  of  hogs  slaughtered,  1944  numbers 
are  estimated  at  7.5  million  head.  This  is 
better  than  double  the  1936-1940  average. 
Because  of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  1944-45 
corn  crop,  together  with  a  more  favorable 
outlook  for  shipping  grains,  some  decline 
in  hog  numbers  is  in  prospect  for  1945. 
At  present  prices  of  corn,  and  considering 
other  increased  costs,  such  as  transporta- 
tion, there  is  a  general  belief  that  a  great 
number  of  unfinished  hogs  will  be  marketed 
and  that  a  liquidation,  also,  of  breeding 
stock  will  take  place  at  current  prices 
for  hogs. 

Australia  had  1,747,000  head  of  hogs 
on  March  31,  1944,  which  was  near  the  record 
of  1,797,000  head  reoorted  for  this  date  in 
1941.  These  numbers  are  41  and  45  percent, 
respectively,  above  the  pre-war,  1936-1940, 
average  inventories.  Domestic  and  Allied 
demands  for  pig  meats  have  stimulated  pro- 
duction during  the  war.  Labor  shortages  and 
other  handicaps  to  the  production  of  feed 
have  prevented  further  increases.  Drought 
conditions  during  the  past  year  have  es- 
pecially limited  feed  production,  so  that 
any  tendency  to  expand  during  the  past  year 
has  been  held  in  check.  The  report  of  the 
number  of  breeding  sows  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  March  this  year  will  be  only  slightly, 
if  any,  above  that  of  March  1944. 

Trends  in  breeding  in  1945  largely 
depend  on  development  of  the  season,  as 
the  supply  of  wheat  and  other  grains  and 
pollard  is  very  short  in  the  principal  pig- 
raising  States.  Good  rains  recently  in 
certain  areas  of  New  South  Wales  have  re- 
lieved the  feed  situation  to  some  extent. 
If  drought  and  feed  shortage  continue  in 
other  areas,  larger  numbers  of  pigs  will 
be  slaughtered  at  light  weights.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  curtailment  of  breeding 
and  slaughtering  of  breeding  sows  can  be 
prevented . 


New  Zealand  possessed  581,000  hogs  on 
January  31,  1944.  This  number  is  nearly 
one- fourth  below  pre-war  numbers.  Labor 
shortages  and  feed  problems  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  reduction  in  hog  raising 
that  occurred  in  1942  and  1943.  Beginning 
in  1944,  the  Government  has  offered  sub- 
sidies on  crops  grown  for  hog  feed,  and 
some  expansion  in  hog-raising  has  followed. 
Hog  numbers  in  January  1945  are  unofficially 
estimated  at  695,000  head,  an  increase  of 
20  percent  over  1944.  With  the  continuation 
of  the  feed-crop  subsidy,  further  expansion 
is  expected  during  1945.  A  slight  increase 
over  a  year  ago  in  sow  numbers  is  believed 
to  have  occurred,  and  pigs  raised  per  sow 
are  expected  to  be  slightly  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Further  expansion  in  hogs,  how- 
ever, will  be  partially  held  in  check  by  a 
shortage  of  cereal  feeds. 

Hogs,  along  with  other  species  of  live- 
stock, have  suffered  appreciable  declines 
in  most  areas  in  the  Far  East.  The  Japanese 
have  liquidated  hogs  in  occupied  areas  and 
in  Japan  proper,  in  order  to  conserve  agri- 
cultural products  for  human  consumption. 
In  occupied  China  and  in  the  Philippines 
the  decline  from  pre-war  has  been  of  the 
magnitude  of  30  to  40  percent,  in  Japan 
proper  about  25  percent,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  from  10  to  20  percent.  Only 
in  Manchuria  are  hog  numbers  believed  to 
have  remained  near  pre-war  levels.  In  India, 
where  hogs  are  relatively  unimportant,  some 
decline  is  believed  to  have  occurred,  due 
to  general  crop  shortages. 

Free  China  is  reported  to  have  had  33 
million  hogs  in  1943,  as  compared  to  nearly 
40  million  in  the  same  territory  in  1937. 
Some  further  decline  is  estimated  to  have 
occurred  in  this  territory  since  1943. 

There  are  relatively  few  hogs  in  Africa, 
and  1944  numbers  are  estimated  at  only  3.7 
million  head,  an  11-percent  increase  over 
the  pre-war  estimate  of  3.3  million.  One 
million  of  this  pre-war  average  was  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  where  numbers  have 
increased  about  20  percent  during  the  war. 
The  French  Island  of  Madagascar,  with  about 
half  a  million,  both  pre-war  and  in  1944, 
is  the  second- largest  hog-producing  country 
in  Africa.  Floyd  E.  Davis. 
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ECUADORAN  SUPPLIES  OF  FATS  AND  OILS  LOW 


During  the  war  years,  especially  in  1944,  Ecuador  has  experienced  limited  supplies  of 
fats  and  oils.  Despite  apparent  shortages,  domestic  production  from  cultivated  crops  has 
shown  little  tendency  to  increase  since  1940,  although  the  Government  has  made  efforts  to 
increase  supplies.  In  this  period,  however,  increases  have  been  registered  in  the  amount  of 
oilseeds  gathered  from  wild  oleaginous  plants  and  trees.  Imported  supplies  of  fats  and  oils 
have  declined  substantially,  mostly  because  of  greater  war  needs  among  the  United  Nations, 
the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  and  loss  of  former  sources. 


Ecuador  derives  most  of  its  domestic 
supplies  from  cottonseed,  copra,  palm  ker- 
nels, castor  beans,  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
from  lard  and  tallow.  Official  estimates 
relating  to  acreage,  production,  and  con- 
sumption of  these  commodities  in  Ecuador  are 
lacking  for  the  most  part.  The  available 
data  are  rough  approximations  and  serve  only 
to  indicate  the  relative  position  and  im- 
portance of  the  various  fats  and  oils. 

A  large  portion  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  fats  and  oils  never  moves  more  than 
a  few  miles  from  the  area  of  production  and 
crushing.  In  fact,  many  of  these  commodi- 
ties never  leave  the  farm.  Transportation 
likewise  has  been  an  inhibiting  factor.  A 
scarcity  of  railroad  and  highway  communica- 
tions has  limited  the  shipping  of  commodi- 
ties from  rural  to  urban  centers. 

The  production  of  cottonseed,  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  vegetable  oils,  has 
decreased  considerably  during  recent  years. 
In  1939  the  output  was  estimated  at  about 
7,500  short  tons,  and  by  1944  it  had  de- 
creased to  about  4,200  tons.  The  decreasing 
output  is  attributed  principally  to  damage 
caused  by  insect  pests.  Most  of  the  Ecua- 
doran cottonseed  is  produced  in  the  Province 
of  Manabi.  About  two- thirds  of  the  annual 
harvest  of  cottonseed  is  crushed  for  oil, 
the  remaining  portion  being  utilized  for 
livestock  feed  and  seed  for  planting.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  production  of 
cottonseed  oil  is  for  edible  purposes,  for 
use  as  a  cooking  oil  or  in  compounds,  and 
about  50  percent  is  for  industrial  purposes, 
mainly  soap  making. 

Although  there  is  a  fairly  extensive 
acreage  in  coconut  palms  along  the  coastal 
areas  of  Ecuador,  especially  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Manabi  and  Esmeraldas,  the  use  of 
coconuts  and  coconut  byproducts  is  not  very 
extensive.     Because  of  a  shortage  of  hard 


oils,  however,  Ecuador  has  increased  its 
output  of  coconut  oil  from  a  pre-war  level 
of  20C  tons  yearly  to  about  350  in  1944. 
A  very  small  amount  of  the  coconut  oil  is 
used  for  edible  purposes,  but  the  greatest 
use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is 
reported  that  there  are  only  four  crushing 
mills  in  Ecuador,  all  of  which  are  located 
in  Manabi. 

Small  amounts  of  palm- kernel  oil  have 
been  utilized  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
soap-making  industry  of  Ecuador.  During  the 
war  years,  however,  harvesting  of  oalm  nuts 
has  reached  record  levels,  because  of  in- 
creased demand.  Palm  trees  are  widespread 
in  the  tropical  coastal  area,  but  the  larg- 
est concentration  is  reported  to  be  in  Ma- 
nabi. Several  factors,  however,  have  worked 
to  lirfiit  the  utilization  of  these  nuts. 
Stands  of  palms  are  widely  scattered,  no 
efficient  cracking  machine  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  crushing  equipment  is  inade- 
quate. It  is  thought  that  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  annual  production  of 
palm  kernels  was  about  500  tons  and  may  have 
reached  about  1,000  tons  in  1944.  Probably 
the  largest  portion  of  palm-kernel  oil  has 
been  consumed  near  the  areas  of  production 
as  an  illuminant.  Small  amounts,  usually 
less  than  200  tons,  have  been  consumed  by 
the  soap-making  industry. 

Production  of  castor  beans  in  1944  was 
estimated  at  about  3,000  short  tons,  of 
which  about  500  tons  was  from  the  highland 
region,  1,500  from  Manabf,  and  1,000  tons 
from  other  coastal  Provinces.  Ecuador  has 
a  very  small  cultivated  acreage  in  castor 
beans,  reported  at  about  2,000  acres  in 
1944.  Most  of  the  crop,  however,  is  har- 
vested from  wild  plants,  which  have  wide- 
spread distribution.  The  Government  now  has 
a  plan  for  extending  the  cultivated  acreage 
by  establishing  irrigation  systems.  Exports 
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of  castor  beans  have  risen  substantially 
during  the  war  years. 

Ecuador ,  which  was  one  of  the  leading 
exporters  of  kapok  in  the  Americas,  is  re- 
ported to  utilize  the  kapok  seeds  for  oil 
in  the  soap  industry.  Another  oilseed, 
pifion,  which  had  an  annual  production  of 
about  500  tons  in  1944,  is  also  crushed 
and  the  resulting  oil  used  industrially. 

Data  relating  to  production  of  animal 
fats  are  inadequate,  but  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  small  commercial  lard  production 
in  the  larger  cities.  The  commodity  is 
also  produced  in  the  rural  areas,  very  lim- 
ited amounts  being  sold  in  the  local  market 
places.  Domestic  production  of  tallow  is 
practically  nil,  although  small  amounts 
are  reported  delivered  to  domestic  soap- 
making  plants. 

Because  of  a  domestic  shortage  in  fats 
and  oils  in  Ecuador  and  difficulties  in 
obtaining  foreign  supplies,  several  decrees 
have  been  issued  controlling  the  exports 
of  oleaginous  material.  In  1942  a  decree 
was  issued  requiring  that  25  percent  of  the 
copra  and  palm  kernels  intended  for  export 
be  deposited  with  a  Government  agency  in 
order  to  insure  domestic  supplies.  More 
recently,    in  February  1945,   a  subseauent 

LATE  COMMODITY 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

INDIA  INCREASES 
WHEAT  ACREAGE 

The  first  forecast  places  the  1944-45 
wheat  acreage  in  India  at  34,136,000  acres, 
as  compared  with  the  revised  estimate  of 
32,583,000  acres  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1944.  On  the  basis  of  the  first 
forecast,  which  was  released  late  in  May, 
the  acreage  is  about  5  percent  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  when  the  outturn  was  361,757,000 
bushe Is . 

No  estimate  of  production  has  been 
released,  contrary  to  the  usual  schedule, 
which  provides  for  a  first  forecast  in  April 
and  a  second  estimate  late  in  May.  Trade 
sources  report  good  outturns  from  the  har- 
vest, which  is  about  completed. 


decree  was  issued  forbidding  the  export  of 
any  oleaginous  seeds  from  that  country. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  in  fats  and 
oils  in  Ecuador  has  never  been  large.  Prior 
to  1940,  small  amounts  of  olive  oil  were 
imported,  but  trade  in  this  commodity  has 
been  greatly  reduced  since  that  time.  The 
largest  part  of  the  edible-oil  imports  has 
consisted  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils. 
The  volume  of  imports  of  these  commodities 
has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  2  years. 
Since  Ecuador  does  not  produce  any  linseed 
oil,  small  amounts  of  this  industrial  oil 
have  been  imported. 

Animal  fats,  particularly  lard,  have 
been  imported  during  the  war  years,  pri- 
marily f rom  Argentina ,  although  total  im- 
ports from  other  sources  are  not  in  the 
same  volume  as  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Exports  of  castor  beans  have  risen 
steadily  during  the  past  4  years.  In  1940 
only  26  short  tons  were  exported  from  Ecua- 
dor. The  1944  shipments  totaled  over  1,400 
tons.  The  United  States  and  Chile  have 
been  the  principal  countries  of  destination. 
Palm  nuts  were  one  of  the  newer  products 
that  have  been  exported  from  Ecuador  as  a 
result  of  the  war  demand  for  hard  oils. 

Based  on  reports  from 
the  American  Embassy,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

SOVIET  UNION  GRAIN 
ACREAGE  REDUCED 

According  to  present  indications,  the 
expected  acreage  of  all  grains  for  the  1945 
harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  (1938  bounda- 
ries) will  range  roughly  from  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  pre-war  area.  These  estimates 
do  not  include  the  territory  incorporated 
in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1938,  which  com- 
prises important  grain  regions,  notably 
Bessarabia.  While  no  breakdown  on  indi- 
vidual grains  is  available,  it  is  likely 
that  food-grain  acreage  constitutes  a  larger 
than  usual  proportion  of  the  total. 

An  unsigned  article  in  Izvestia  on 
March  29,  1945,  stressing  the  importance 
of  increased  crop  yields,  states  that  if 
the  yield  of  grain  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
increased  by  2  quintals  per  hectare,  an 
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additional  .grain  production  of  900  to  950 
million  poods  (147  to  156  million  quintals 
or  16.2  to  17.2  million  short  tons)  would 
result.  This  would  mean  an  area  of  74  to 
78  million  hectares  (183  to  193  million 
acres)  under  grain.  From  the  tenor  of  the 
article,  it  is  assumed  that  this  statement 
refers  only  to  collective  farms.  The  above 
figures,  therefore,  presumably  refer  to  the 
expected  1945  grain  acreage  on  such  farms. 
Acreage  on  individual  peasant  holdings  is 
at  present  probably  insignificant  and  can 
therefore  be  disregarded,  but  that  on  State 
farms  should  be  included  in  order  to  compute 
the  total  grain  area  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  the  war,  about  8  million  hec- 
tares (20  million  acres)  were  sown  to  grain 
on  State  farms.  On  the  assumption  that 
approximately  7  million  hectares  (17  million 
acres)  were  to  be  sown  on  State  farms  in 
1945,  in  addition  to  the  183  to  193  million 
acres  on  collective  farms,  the  grain  acreage 
for  the  Soviet  Union  would  total  from  81 
to  85  million  hectares  (200  to  210  million 
acres),  as  compared  with  about  100  million 
hectares  (247  million  acres)  before  the  war. 

ARGENTINE  RICE  CROP 
REVISED  DOWNWARD 

The  1945  Argentine  rice  crop  is  now 
placed  at  6,915,000  bushels  (200  million 
pounds  milled),  against  a  record  harvest  a 
year  ago  of  8,559,000  bushels  (250  million 
pounds)  and  the  1937-1941  pre-war  average 
production  of  3,332,000  bushels  (95  million 
pounds).  The  yield  from  128,000  acres  this 
season  averages  54  bushels  per  acre,  or  8 
bushels  below  that  in  1944.  The  current 
production  is  considered  about  equal  to  do- 
mestic requirements,  with  the  exception 
of  some  broken  rice  available  for  exporta- 
tion. 

URUGUAYAN  RICE  CROP 
AT  HIGH  MARK 

A  record  Uruguayan  rice  harvest  of 
1,206,000  bushels  (35  million  pounds  milled) 
is  forecast  for  the  1944-45  crop,  according 
to  the  first  official  estimate  from  Monte- 
video. This  relatively  large  production, 
harvested  from  the  end  of  March  to  June,  is 


an  increase  of  357,000  bushels  (10  million 
pounds),  or  42  percent,  over  the  outturn  a 
year  ago.  As  a  result  of  the  large  harvest, 
it  is  possible  that  some  additional  rice 
may  be  available  for  exportation  from  Uru- 
guay during  1945.  The  largest  amount  pre- 
viously exported  was  7  million  pounds  in 
1937. 

The  second  estimate  of  16,000  acres 
for  the  1944*45  area  sown  compares  with 
the  planted  acreage  a  year  ago  of  13,000 
acres,  The  yield  this  season  was  generally 
high,  although,  because  of  dry  weather  in 
some  districts,  the  yield  averaged  75  bush- 
els per  acre,  2  bushels  less  than  the  pre- 
vious record  yield. 

URUGUAY!     Pice  production,   trade,  and 
 utilization,  1937-1945 


YEAR 


Average  - 
1937-1941 

Annual  - 

1942   

1943 

1944   

1945  b/  . i 


PRODUCTION 


ROUGH 


1,000" 
bushels 


MILLED 


Million 
pounds 


:  830 

24 

4' 

20 

:  882 

26 

3 ' 

23 

:  759 

22 

2 

20 

:  849 

25 

a/ 

:  1,206 

35 

NET 
EXPORTS 


Million 
pounds 


UTILI- 
ZATION 


Million 
pounds 


Office  of "Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione, 
a/  Not  available.        b/  Preliminary. 


A  decree  dated  April  24,  1945,  and 
published  May  3,  established  purchase  prices 
paid  the  producer  for  the  new  rice  crop. 
For  the  Japanese  type  of  rice,  $2.86  per 
100  pounds  is  paid,  and  for  Blue  Rose  (Caro- 
lina), $3.22  per  100  pounds.  At  the  same 
time,  specifications  were  set  forth  as  to 
the  quality  of  rice  required  for  purchase 
at  these  prices,  with  deductions  and  pre- 
miums provided  for  rice  yielding  whole  ker- 
nels in  milling  either  below  or  above  60 
percent . 

VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

HONDURAN  COCONUT 
INDUSTRY  ACTIVE 

The  coconut  industry  of  Honduras,  which 
is  situated  in  the  Bay  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  that  country,   remained  active  all  through 
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1944.  Exports  of  coconuts  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  last  quarter  of  1944  when 
5.4  million  nuts  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  Foreign  shipments  for  the  entire 
year  reached  13.6  million  coconuts,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1943  exports  of  7.2  million 
nuts.  Indications  are,  however,  that  the 
1945  shipments  will  be  smaller.  During 
last  year,  copra  production  continued  at  a 
record  level,  and  prices  for  both  copra  and 
coconut  oil  remained  high.  Honduras  is  one 
of  the  leading  producers  of  copra  in  Central 
America  and  has  shipped  small  quantities  of 
this  commodity  to  neighboring  Latin  American 
Republics  during  the  war  years. 

PANAMA  LIFTS  EXPORT  BAN 
ON  COCONUTS 

On  April  10,  1945,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Republic  of  Panama,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Finance,  had  au- 
thorized the  exportation  of  1  million  coco- 
nuts from  the  San  Bias  region.  Exports  of 
coconuts  from  Panama  were  prohibited  by  an 
executive  decree,  No.  252,  of  August  26, 
1942,  in  order  to  assure  supplies  for  the 
national  soap  and  vegetable -oi 1  industry. 
Local  manufacturers,  however,  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  more  than  $22.50  per  1,000  for 
coconuts,  while  producers  in  the  San  Bias 
region,  the  principal  center  of  production, 
have  been  offered  from  $50.00  to  $55.00  ner 
1,000  for  coconuts  by  neighboring  countries, 
particularly,  Colombia.  Consequently  do- 
mestic sales  have  been  reduced.  According 
to  unofficial  estimates,  the  monthly  produc- 
tion of  coconuts  in  that  region  is  about 
1,500,000. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FtBERS 

NICARAGUA  EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE 
COTTON  ACREAGE 

Cotton  acreage  in  Nicaragua  is  expected 
to  be  increased  when  planting  begins  in 
July,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  spinning 
mill.  The  new  mill  is  expected  to  be  in 
full  operation  by  the  end  of  June  with  a 
consuming  capacity  of  10,000  bales  (of  478 
pounds  net)  annually.  The  1944-45  crop 
(picked  during  January-March),  estimated  at 


2,600  bales,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  2,900 
bales  produced  in  1943-44.  Acreage  for  each 
year  was  estimated  at  4,400  acres.  Under 
the  terms  of  a  cotton  purchase  agreement 
concluded  with  the  United  States  in  July 
1942,  cotton  acreage  has  been  limited  by 
law  to  not  over  5,220  acres.  A  revision 
of  the  law,  and  possibly  termination  of  the 
agreement,  will  be  necessary  this  year  if 
Nicaragua  is  to  meet  domestic  mill  require- 
ments from  the  local  crop. 

Production  during  the  6  years  ended 
with  1941-42,  ranged  from  5,000  to  8,000 
bales,  while  consumption  ranged  from  30 
bales  in  1937-38  to  1,900  bales  in  1942-43. 
The  small  crops  of  1942-43  to  date  exceeded 
local  requirements  by  only  500  to  1,000 
bales. 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cot- 
ton price  quotations  on  foreign  markets, 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Pr  ice  of  certain 
and  qualities  in  speci 


foreign  growths 
fied  markets 


MARKET  LOCATION, 
KIND,  AND  QUALITY 


Alexandria  (spot) 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F  

Giza  7,  F.G.F  

Karnak,  F.G.F  

Bombay  (May  futures) 

Jarila   

Bombay  (spot) 

Kampala,  East  African 
Buenos  Aires  (spot) 

Type  B 
Lima  (spot) 

Tanguis ,  Type  5 
Recife  (spot) 

Mata,  Type  5  ......... 

Sertao,  Type  5 
S3o  Paulo  (spot) 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 
Torreon  (spot) 

Middling,  15/16" 


DATE 
1945 


:  PRICE 
PER  POUND 


Cents 


:  5-17': 

30 

06 

:   5-17  : 

34. 

24 

:   5-17  : 

32 

99 

•  5-18': 

15. 

37 

•  5-18  - 

32 

66 

:   5-19  : 

17. 

42 

•   5-19  : 

15. 

85 

•  5-18  : 

12. 

68 

•  5-18  : 

13. 

50 

•   5-18  : 

14. 

65 

•   5-19  : 

18. 

11 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representa- 
tives abroad. 
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TOBACCO 

SWEDEN'S  TOBACCO 
CONSUMPTION  INCREASES 

Sweden's  1944  tobacco  crop  amounted  to 
1,257,000  pounds  from  786  acres,  as  compared 
with  1,336,000  pounds  from  771  acres  in 
1943.  Average  production  during  the  period 
1938-1942  amounted  to  936,000  pounds  from 
582  acres.  Prices  paid  to  growers  for  leaf 
of  the  1944  crop  averaged  25. 5  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  25.8  cents  for  1943- 
crop  leaf.  Sweden  is  dependent  on  imports 
of  foreign  leaf  for  the  bulk  of  its  tobacco 
supplies . 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in 
I944  was  probably  of  record  volume,  accord- 
ing to  sales  figures  released  by  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly.  Sales  of  smoking  tobacco  in  1944 
totaled  4.5  million  pounds,  as  compared 
with  3.7  million  in  1943.  Sales  of  snuff 
rose  to  7.7  million  pounds  from  7.2  million 
in  1943.  Cigar  sales  totaled  29.7  million 
pieces,  or  slightly  below  the  1943  volume. 
Sales  of  cigarillos  and  cigarettes  amounted 
to  159.7  million  pieces,  and  2.3  billion 
pieces,  respectively,  in  1944.  American 
cigarettes  continued  to  be  extremely  popular 
with  Swedish  consumers.  Reports  state  that 
a  shipment  from  the  United  States,  which 
had  been  ordered  about  a  year  ago,  recently 
arrived  in  Sweden.  Short  supplies  of  ciga  - 
rettes  in  this  country,  however,  may  sharply 
reduce  Swedish  imports  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

The  Swedish  Tobacco  Monopoly  is  ex- 
pected to  start  construction  of  a  new  fac- 
tory within  the  next  few  months.  This  plant 
will  have  an  annual  output  of  from  900,000 
to  1,000,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco, 
and  from  200  to  300  million  cigarettes. 
Monopoly  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Sweden's  tobacco  consumption  will  increase 
in  the  post-war  period.  They  believe  that 
prospects  for  obtaining  supplies  of  American 
leaf  in  the  immediate  post-war  period  are 
brighter  than  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
leaf  from  the  Balkans.  Detailed  statistics 
on  imports  of  leaf  in  recent  years  are  not 
available,  but  during  the  period  1936-1940, 
imports  of  American  leaf,  principally  flue- 


cured  and  fire-cured,  averaged  8,099,000 
pounds  annually. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADA  PLACES  CONTROL  ON  PRODUCTION 
AND  SALE  OF  CANNED  MEATS 

Effective  May  11,  1945,  Canada  took 
steps  to  control  production  of  canned  meat 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  canned  meat  in 
Canada  except  to  certain  priority  users 
and  to  some  users  in  remote  areas .  These 
steps  were  taken  in  order  to  obtain  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  meat  for  tfye  United  Na- 
tions and  the  peooles  of  liberated  countries 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  feasible  to  distri- 
bute meat  only  in  canned  form.  AH  retail 
stocks  of  over  1,000  pounds  and  all  other 
stocks  regardless  of  quantity  were  covered 
by  the  order. 

Inventories  were  to  be  filed  by  May 
25,  1945,  and  records  made  and  kept  for 
all  sales  to  priority  users.  Registered 
packing  establishments  must  pack  meat  only 
for  export  or  sale  to  specific  government 
agencies.  Meat  or  meat  products  after  May 
11,  1945,  are  not  to  be  packed  in  sealed 
glass  containers. 

HIGHLIGHTS  IN  CHILEAN 
LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 

In  general,  livestock  production  in 
Chile  was  less  in  1944  than  in  1943.  There 
was  an  estimated  reduction  of  3.6  percent 
in  cattle  production,  largely  the  result 
of  an  abnormally  high  natural  mortality 
among  the  herds  in  southern  Chile,  due  to  a 
lack  of  forage  in  the  winter  months.  There 
was  an  estimated  4-percent  decrease  in  lernb 
production  in  1944  as  compared  with  1943  in 
the  Magallanes  region. 

The  1944  livestock  prices  were  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  1943  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  rise  in  1945.  The  1945  outlook 
is  favorable  for  both  cattle  and  sheep, 
an  increase  in  cattle  production  of  some 
4  percent  over  last  year's  production  being 
forecast,  while  the  sheep  and  forage  con- 
ditions in  Magallanes  are  stated  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. 
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POULTRY  EXPANSION  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Poultry  numbers  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  shown  a  steady  increase  since  1940. 
Total  poultry  in  1944  increased  more  than 
82  percent  over  that  of  the  earlier  year. 
The  greatest  improvement  was  evidenced  in 
the  number  of  chickens,  which  was  almost 
double  the  number  in  1940,  or  15,256,000. 

The  variety  and  adequate  supply  of 
feedstuffs  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  this  increase.  Almost  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  home-grown  grains  and  feed  crops 
is  distributed  to  the  domestic  livestock 
industry.  All  imports  of  grains  and  feed- 
stuffs  for  livestock  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  fixed  prices 
for  these  imports  are  maintained  by  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  The  Port  Area  Grain  Com- 
mittee, acting  for  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
allocates  these  imported  feedstuffs  to  each 
farmer   through  a   rationing  system  based 
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exclusively  on  the  farmer's  livestock  popu- 
lation, a  census  of  which  is  taken  annually 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  According 
to  a  recent  announcement  made  by  the  Minis- 
try, increased  quantities  of  rationed  feed- 
stuffs will  be  available  late  in  May  for 
feeding  poultry.  Government  control  is 
expected  to  continue  throughout  1945. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND:  Poultry  numbers, 
 1944  with  comparisons  


JUNE  1 

CHICKENS 

TURKEYS 

GEESE 

DUCKS 

TOTAL 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1940  .  .  . 

8,210 

413 

103 

396 

9,122 

1941  . . . 

11,850 

438 

115 

528 

12,933 

1942  ... 

13,342 

478 

118 

664 

14,601 

1943  ... 

14, 130 

485 

114 

701 

15,430 

1944  . . . 

15,256 

508 

123 

759 

16,646 

Compiled    from  official  sources. 
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